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What Does the Extension 
Of Rent Control Mean? 


Mr. McBurNEyY: Congress passed the 
rent control extension bill on June 21, 
as you men know. Our purpose today 
is to assess the reasons for this ex- 
tension of rent control and the impli- 
cations of it. 

Myer, what are the important pro- 
visions of this new rent bill? 


Mr. Myer: The main provisions of 
the bill are exactly the same as those 
in the old law. What they do is con- 
tinue and extend the provisions of the 
old law throughout the country, until 
December 31, 1950. 


Mr. McBurRNrEyY: 
months? 


Mr. Myer: Yes, until the last day of 
this year. However, they provide that 
in any city, town or village, where the 
council or governing body, or a ref- 
erendum, declares that a shortage of 
rental housing exists, which requires 
the continuation of rent control in 
such cities, in those cases there can 
be a further extension of federal con- 
trol until June 30, 1951; in other 
words, an additional six-month period. 


In All Areas? 


Mr. McBurney: I have two questions. 
Does that mean we are operating un- 
der federal rent control in all areas 
now, Downs? 

Mr. Downs: Yes, it does, except in 
those areas in which local provision 
removed them from rent control. 
Mr. McBurney: Has that happened in 
many areas? 

Mr. Downs: It has happened in a 
substantial number of areas over the 
country. 

Mr. McBurney: Secondly, I want to 
ask how this local option will operate 
after December 31st, Myer. 

Mr. Myer: Well, if the City Council 
by resolution or the people of Chicago 
by popular referendum, between now 
and December 31, declare that the 
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shortage still exists, that rent control 
is needed, we can have federal con- 
trols for a period of an additional six 
months. 

Now, a lot of people think that if 
we have such a resolution here that 
would mean that we would have local 
control. That is not correct. What 
we would have is an extension of fed- 
eral control by local invitation, so to 
speak. 

Mr. McBurney: Without that local 
invitation federal controls go off the 
first of the year? 

Mr. Myer: That is right. 


Mr. McBurney: What do you men 
think of this bill? 

Mr. TENINGA: I think it is a vicious 
bill. I think rent control should be 
abolished. I think it might perhaps 
be desirable to taper off instead of 
coming to an abrupt termination. I do 
not think that this bill is wholesome 
for our economy, and I know it is 
an opening to Communism. 

Mr. McBurney: Why do you feel 
that way about it? That is a pretty 
strong statement. 


‘Right of Property’ 


Mr. TENINGA: It impairs the right of 
property; it destroys property; it cre- 
ates a situation where property is not 
made desirable any more, and instead 
of giving an owner the rights and 
privileges that he used to enjoy, it 
deprives him of those rights and priv- 
ileges. It makes the ownership of 
property undesirable, which of course 
is exactly what some people in our 
politics are after. It destroys the 
right of ownership. 
Mr. McBurRNEY: We will want to ex- 
plore those reasons of yours a little 
later. 

Myer, do you go along with that? 
I know you don’t. 
Mr. Myesr: I think that the bill has 
some good features about it, in that 
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it does give the tenants some protec- 
tion for the next year. But I think 
there are some serious weaknesses in 
the bill which I would like to explain. 

In the first place, the bill continues 
federal control only for a period of 
six months, and with the possibility of 
an additional six months, and at the 
end of one year there would be no 
longer any federal control. I think 
we are just kidding ourselves if we 
think the housing shortage is going 
to be licked in one year. I think that 
is the big weakness in the bill: it is 
not long enough. It should continue 
until such time as we do have ade- 
quate housing. One year isn’t enough 
time. 


Enforcement Provisions 


Secondly, the bill has the defect, the 
same defect as the old bill, in that it 
doesn’t have strong enough enforce- 
ment provisions. The bill should carry 
criminal enforcement provisions for 
all wilful violators. If people are go- 
ing to violate the law wilfully, we 
should enforce it by criminal sanction. 
That is the weakness of the old bill 
and it has stayed in the new bill. 

Mr. McBuRNEY: You mean to suggest 
that the present legislation is being 
violated with impunity? 

Mr. Myer: Yes, in many cases; in 
far too many cases it is being violated 
with impunity. 

Mr. McBurney: I take it that what 
you regard as the strength of the 
bill is precisely what Mr. Teninga re- 
gards as the principal weakness. He 
thinks we ought to dispense with all 
rent control now. You regard the prin- 
cipal weakness in the legislation, at 
least that was your first point, that 
it removes controls too quickly. 


Mr. Myer: That is right. But I think 
perhaps Mr. Teninga might agree with 
me, that if we are going to have a 
bill we ought to have one that is en- 
forced. Certainly, he ought to agree 
that that is a weakness. 


Mr. TENINGA: You can’t lick economic 
laws by political legislation. It has 
never been done. 


Mr. Myer: We did it with the farmer, 
farm subsidies. 


Mr. TENINGA: It is a question whether 
that program will succeed or has suc- 
ceeded. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: Downs, where do you 
stand on this? 


Place in the Economy 


Mr. Downs: My job is to analyze real 
estate and real estate development 
from the point of view of “comparable 
desirability” in the economy. The rent 
control bill, by continuing controls 
over a single segment of the economy, 
represented by real estate, in my opin- 
ion is abjectly unfair. In Chicago— 
and that is typical of most areas of 
the country—our property owners, 43 
per cent of them, have exactly the 
same income, without any change, that 
they had in the year 1942. There is 
a good deal of misunderstanding 
about the 15 per cent increase which 
was allowable under voluntary leases 
signed by tenants. Chicago probably 
had a higher rate of acceptance of 
those leases than any other city in 
the country, and our acceptance was 
only 36 per cent. 


Now, it is true that some operators 
of property have been able to secure 
relief under provisions of the law, but 
that relief has come to those people 
who have been able to afford account- 
ants, attorneys, and specialists, where- 
as in most of the cases of the small 
property owners, who have had no 
such assistance, who have no proper 
records, they are unable to get con- 
sideration as a result of their petition. 

Strangely enough, the continuation 
of rent control will probably crystal- 
lize our present high level of activity 
in the real estate field. It will continue 
the building of single family houses 
in tremendous numbers and will pre- 
vent a normal market readjustment 
which might otherwise change the 
pattern of our operation. I think that 
in the crystallization of present prices, 
and giving permanence to the short- 
age, naturally there is not going to 
be any volume of new building in the 
area of the market under $50 a month. 


Now 68.4 per cent of our one million 
dwelling units in Chicago are in that 
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lower bracket. In that bracket there 
has been 12,672 units of new housing 
constructed, largely public housing. 
However, we can’t just continue the 
inequality of this thing without en- 
gaging in a step by step process of 
at least substantial relief, if not out- 
right decontrol. My objection is that 
by this bill we have simply postponed 
the day in which we may start to do 
something about it. 


Mr. McBurney: You make many ref- 
erences to the situation here in Chi- 
cago. Is Chicago typical of the coun- 
try as a whole? 


Large Cities 


Mr. Downs: This problem is in those 
states where major cities dominate the 
political complexion of the state. In 
a certain number of states where the 
rural population is large or more 
nearly equal, they have already de- 
controlled their rental market. In the 
large states, however, such as Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, California, we have a differ- 
ent political complexion, and hence the 
politicians are sensitive to the city 
tenants who dominate the voting in 
those areas. 


Mr. McBurNEY: Do you mean that 
this is essentially a city problem 
rather than a rural problem? 


Mr. Downs: I think it is essentially 
a city problem, and essentially a po- 
litical rather than an economic prob- 
lem. 


Mr. Myer: I would like to point out 
to Mr. Downs that that isn’t quite 
right. Governor Stevenson in his tes- 
timony before the Senate— 


Mr. McBurney: That is Governor 
Stevenson of Illinois? 


Mr. Myer: Yes, of Illinois—pointed 
out that although any community, lo- 
cality or small town or village had a 
right to petition him for decontrol un- 
der the existing law, only one tiny 
village in the State of Illincis asked 
him to decontrol that area. To me that 
is an indication that even in the small 
areas, and even where the political 
complexion is different, there has been 


recognition of the fact that controls 
are still necessary. 


Mr. TENINGA: That can be explained 
by the fact that rent controls were 
supposed to terminate June 30, 1950 
by their own terms, by the terms of 
the law. Also it could be that nobody 
petitioned Governor Stevenson from 
small communities because the prob- 
lem doesn’t exist in small communities, 
and there isn’t any real pressure on 
either side to do anything about rent 
control, either pro or con. 


I think that you will admit that 
the present lineup in our Illinois state 
legislature is largely either outright 
political or it is big city versus rural 
areas. 


Rural Areas 


Mr. Myer: Yes, but the fact remains 
that the rural areas haven’t asked 
for decontrol. 


Mr. Downs: 
needed it. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: You mean to sug- 
gest, Myer, that the problem is acute 
in rural areas? 

Mr. Myer: It is not as acute as in 
the cities. 

Mr. McBurRNEY: You believe it is a 
universal problem? 


Mr. Myer: It is a universal problem, 
and more acute in the city than in 
the small locality, and pretty univer- 
sal throughout the country. 

Mr. Downs: I think we will have to 
agree that there is a human instinct 
to avoid higher costs, and I think we 
will have to agree that tenants every- 
where are primarily concerned, if they 
are renting, with not having their 
rental increased. If the tenants are 
important enough in number to be 
politically articulate, then there is a 
problem; if they are not important 
enough in number to be articulate, 
there is no problem. 


Mr. McBurney: Let’s see how this 
bill affects the people most directly 
concerned. What does it mean to the 
landlord? Downs said something about 
the landlord. What is your position, 
Teninga? 


They haven’t really 
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Mr. TENINGA: As to the landlords, a 
distinction must be made. There are 
landlords who have property which 
they owned in 1942 and which is sub- 
ject to rent control and for which the 
rents were frozen as of 1942. But 
there are also landlords who, under 
the same rent control act, are getting 
6% per cent net on the cost of new 
construction. Those landlords are sat- 
isfied or they would not have gone 
ahead on the deal they had. 

But the landlord who owned proper- 
ty which was subject to control as of 
1942 rent levels is the one who is 
really being injured. He is being in- 
jured because he is not recognized as 
having the right to have his invest- 
ment appraised in terms of the present 
purchasing power of money. That is a 
hard thing for the average person 
to grasp, but that is nevertheless 
the full explanation. His investment 
should be appraised in terms of de- 
valuation, inflated dollars, just as 
much as all other prices on goods and 
commodities. 


Position of Landlords 


Mr. McBurnrty: What do you say to 
that, Myer? Are you concerned about 
the 1942 landlords? 


Mr. Myer: Yes, but my appraisal of 
the position of landlords isn’t the same 
as Mr. Teninga’s by any means. Al- 
though rent control restricts excessive 
gouging by landlords, nevertheless it 
still guarantees him a fair net oper- 
ating income on his property. 


Mr. McBurney: Hold on. On what 
evaluation? On the 1942 or prewar 
evaluation? 


Mr. Myer: It is not based on any 
evaluation. It is based on the current 
income as compared with his current 
expenses. The fair net operating in- 
come is based upon experiences of 
landlords gathered by the Housing Ex- 
peditor throughout the country over 
a period of time, and the formula is 
consistent with what their experience 
has been over the years, during, prior 
to and after 1942. He is guaranteed 
that same return under the fair net 
operating income. 


As far as the position of the ten- 

ants is concerned as a result of that 
bill, as I said before, it does prevent 
excessive gouging in some cases—not 
all. It does avoid an increase in rent 
which probably would be from 25 to 
75 per cent should there have been a 
decontrol, had the law not been passed. 
I think it is conservative to say rents 
would have been 25 to 75 per cent 
higher. In the big cities, certainly 
that much. Now, then, he still is in 
the same position he was in prior to 
the bill; he still will have to pay a 
bonus if he wants to get an apart- 
ment; he still will be subject to rent 
increase, on application by the land- 
lord; he still will not be getting his 
services such as decorating and re- 
pairs. Many tenants that I know have 
told me that they had to heat their 
cooking ovens to get adequate heat 
in their apartments. That is not a 
small matter. That is money that 
they can ill afford. So I say the bill 
leaves these people in the same po- 
sition that they were. 
Mr. McBurnrEy: You say that the 
rent control bill has not hurt the land- 
lord; he is getting a fair return. And 
it has not helped the tenant because 
he has hidden costs which otherwise 
he wouldn’t have? 


Mr. Myer: It has protected him from 
excessive gouging, but it hasn’t been 
the great panacea that so many think, 
or the great gift that many people 
say it has. 


Penalize Honest? 


Mr. Downs: I would like to say a 
word about what Mr. Myer just said. 
First, I would like to say that he men- 
tioned that the tenants will still have 
to pay a bonus. I think that, like all 
elements of society, there are among 
landlords the gougers, people who try 
to take advantage of the public. How- 
ever, I think we must admit that the 
bulk of the property in Chicago and 
elsewhere is controlled and operated 
by responsible people. 

One of the things the law does is 
to penalize the honest man. Back in 
the days of OPA there were all kinds 
of chiselers who operated restaurants 
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and who bought their meat on the 
black market and then when you went 
into a top rate restaurant you couldn’t 
find any meat on the menu. We should 
not make the mistake of assuming here 
that the bulk of our people are like 
that. 

But in this split of opinion between 
Teninga and Myer, you find the thing 
which I feel is objectionable. We al- 
ways line up on sides of one kind or 
another. At least Mr. Teninga has 
said that he believes that control 
might be “tapered off,” and therefore 
has indicated that he is a reasonable 
man. Generally speaking, the land- 
lords in the country are for all-out 
immediate decontrol. But Mr. Myer’s 
group in their successive renewals of 
rent control legislation have never of- 
fered to give anything to the landlord 
in the way of relief. They believe that 
rent control should be renewed now 
because it would be a great hardship 
if it were taken off, summarily. I 
agree with that. But next year when 
the question comes up their position 
will be exactly the same. 


The great tragedy here is that this 

thing is looked at from an entirely 
political point of view, and there is 
very little consideration of the basic 
economie factors involved. 
Mr. Myer: Unfortunately, the tenants 
don’t control or have much influence 
in the building industry. There are 
laws of economics to do that. While 
we have been for extension of rent 
control each year, that doesn’t mean 
that we are for permanent rent con- 
trol. All we say is that until the 
building industry, or some other agen- 
cy, provides adequate housing, we will 
have to have protection and rent con- 
trol laws. 


‘Fair Return’ 


Mr. TENINGA: The basic idea is that 
the right of property requires the 
landlord to have a return in terms of 
purchasing power of his money, of 
his rent, just the same as the laborer 
is entitled to a wage that has sufficient 
purchasing power. Landlords cer- 
tainly are entitled to 25 per cent of 
their gross annual income as profit, 


but that has no relationship whatso- 
ever to the value of their property, 
and that is a basic infringement of 
the law as we understand it, under 
our Constitution. The landlord’s re- 
turn must be predicated on the total 
current value of his property as meas- 
ured in dollars of current purchasing 
power. That is the basic difficulty 
with all rent control attempts. 


Mr. McBurney: Let me ask you this, 
Teninga. What percentage of the 
worker’s wage goes for rent now? I 
am thinking of these 1942 controlled 
buildings. 


Mr. TENINGA: Now, I understand it 
is about 12 per cent in rented property. 
It used to be a figure around 25 per 
cent in loans that are made by the 
FHA and the Veterans Administra- 
tion to borrowers. They figure that 
one-fourth of the income can be prop- 
erly shown as a defrayment of the 
expense and service of the loan, one- 
fourth of the monthly income. That, 
of course, has been a rule of thumb 
for many years in the real estate 
business. 

Mr. McBurRNEY: Teninga says that a 
lot of these people are getting a free 
ride on rent in the present market. 
Mr. Myer: There are several things 
about that that need some correction. 


‘Tenant Pays Repairs’ 


In the first place, it generally has 
been the case that roughly 25, perhaps 
22, per cent of the workingman’s bud- 
get went for rent in the past, and 
probably less than that—I think the 
figure may be as low as 15. That is 
the monetary figure. However, his 
real costs are more than that. There 
isn’t a tenant, almost isn’t a tenant, 
who isn’t paying money now for hous- 
ing accommodations that he wasn’t 
paying in the past. He is paying for 
his repairs, he is paying for his dec- 
orating, he is paying for a number of 
other items that were included in his 
rent before, and that has increased 
his rent bill. 

Secondly, I would like to say this: 
There is nothing sacrosanct about the 
25 per cent figure. While that may 
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have been the case traditionally, it is 
my opinion, and the opinion of many 
economists, that 25 per cent of a work- 
ingman’s budget for one item, such as 
rent, is not a fair or a proper item. 
It doesn’t leave enough for food, for 
clothing, for education, medicine, 
amusement, and so forth. We cer- 
tainly are not bound to say that be- 
cause it used to be 22 or 25 per cent, 
it should continue that way. I think 
we would have a sounder economy if 
a smaller proportion of the man’s in- 
come went for rent. 


Mr. TENINGA: The only reason why 
25 per cent happens to be the figure 
is because all these other expenditures 
find an equilibrium. 


Mr. Downs: I think this 25 per cent 
argument is a little passe for the 
reason that in today’s economy 25 
per cent is not a reasonable figure, 
nor is 12 per cent. The fact is that 
today’s landlord is subsidizing the pub- 
lic with television sets and automo- 
biles and other high standard of living 
items. Now we all agree the American 
people should have these in as great 
quantities as they can, but they 
shouldn’t have them at the expense of 
a single segment of the economy. 


Mr. McBurney: How do you figure 
that out? 


‘Complex Family Budget’ 


Mr. Downs: I mean that the budget 
of every family today is much more 
complicated, more complex than it was 
35 years ago. At one time the family 
just thought of food, shelter and cloth- 
ing. Today it means cosmetics, elec- 
tric appliances, it means automobiles, 
it means ail of the things that all of 
the people want. We all want them 
to have them, because it is good for 
our economy, but they should have 
them as the result of a balanced econ- 
omy and not an economy which is 
crystallized and paralyzed in one 
segment. 

Mr. McBurNEY: Not as a result of 
rents being lower than they ought to 
be? 

Mr. Downs: That is right. 

Mr. Myer: Mr. Downs said that the 


landlords are subsidizing the television 
industry. Then it is only right to say 
that in the past these other industries, 
not television, but perhaps food, cloth- 
ing, amusements, were subsidizing the 
landlord. You are starting with an 
assumption that there ought to be so 
much money spent for rent or other 
items and that this ought to be the 
process of a natural adjustment, and 
the less money that is paid for rent, 
the more will be available for things 
that we have come to know that the 
tenants ought to have. 


Mr. TENINGA: But because the tenant 
pays so much less than his fair share 
of his income for rent, government, 
local governments, are being deprived 
of much needed contributions toward 
their cost of operation. They have to 
pay for the policemen and the firemen. 
They have to buy goods and commod- 
ities with the depreciated dollar, and 
they are entitled to get income from 
tenants who always used to pay their 
fair share of local government costs 
through their rent, through the land- 
lord as a conduit. They ought now 
to pay their fair share. It is because 
of the fact that they do not do so 
that the Mayor of Chicago has to go 
to Springfield to get relief from the 
State of Illinois. 


Mr. Downs: The question here is not 
whether tenants should have television 
sets, or go to movies more or less than 
they used to. The question here is 
whether or not the ownership of prop- 
erty should be under a particular type 
of economy. At the present moment 
the man who owns property does not 
have the fundamental basic rights that 
accrue to the man who owns a manu- 
facturing plant, who owns a store, a 
man who owns an amusement park, 
or any other kind of business. 


Real Estate Owners 


Mr. Myer: Well, I would like to point 
out to both Mr. Downs and Mr, Ten- 
inga the statement of Mr. Herbert 
Nelson, Executive Vice-President of 
the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. On November 7, writing 
in their own paper, he said: “Real 
estate is a pretty good buy, and right 
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now it looks as sound and stable for 
the future as government bonds, and 
maybe a little better.” And he also 
says, “Equity position of real estate 
owners is the best in our history.” 
Mr. Downs: I certainly can under- 
stand why Mr. Nelson said that. He 
is in the business of selling real estate. 
He represents an organization of 
brokers which have had an unusual 
prosperity, partially due to rent con- 
trol, strangely enough. However, I 
just returned last night from a sem- 
inar of investment officers up at Be- 
loit College and they had almost the 
opposite viewpoint presented by econ- 
omists from virtually all of the uni- 
versities of the country, and virtually 
all segments of economy. I think it is 
only natural for Mr. Nelson to believe 
in the purchase of real estate just as 
it is natural for a life insurance man 
to believe in the purchase of life 
insurance. 

Mr. TENINGA: Certainly, the pro- 
nouncement by Mr. Nelson is not bind- 
ing on landlords. He does not repre- 
sent landlords. Why he should stand 
in defense of something that injures 
landlords I do not understand. 

Mr. McBurney: We have now dis- 
cussed the implications of the new 
rent control bill for the landlords and 
the tenants at considerable length 
here. What does it mean to our build- 
ing economy, Downs? 


Relation to Building Economy 


Mr. Downs: Our building economy is 
in a unique position. We are today 
building at a rate faster than ever 
before, which indicates that rent con- 
trol in itself is not necessarily para- 
lyzing to the building economy. On the 
other hand, the pattern of that build- 
ing is different from that which ex- 
isted before. 

We have brought into being, on the 
basis of this bill, a natural comparison 
on the part of tenants between what 
they are buying and what it costs 
them to rent an apartment. This com- 
parison has a dilatory effect on the 
building industry. As a result, very 


few apartment houses, legitimate in- 
vestment apartment houses, have been 
created. It is true we have had con- 
siderable building under Section 608 
of the FHA under which a certain 
type of grade A apartment building 
could be built over the country. I 
fear, however, that apartment prop- 
erty is largely passing out, becoming 
obsolete in the economy. The reason 
for this is that we cannot afford in 
this economy for the individual to pro- 
vide the service which he must get 
if he lives in an apartment building, 
just as the average family who 25 
years ago had a domestic servant can 
no longer afford a servant. So now 
the man living in the city can no 
longer afford the service in an apart- 
ment building. 


New Building Shortage 


Mr. Myer: I am glad to hear you say 
that rent control is not the reason for 
the shortage in new buildings, of 
rental houses. 


Mr. Downs: I want to correct that im- 
pression, because the reason that 
rental housing is not being built, even 
though it is off rent control, is because 
of this comparison which I was talk- 
ing about, between what it costs to 
live in a new building and what it 
costs in a present rent controlled 
building. Investment capital will not 
go into the apartment house because 
they feel it is uneconomic. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: May we have your 
recommendations, just a sentence or 
two. 


Mr. TENINGA: My recommendation is 
that rent control be abandoned as 
quickly as possible, and if necessary 
permit it to be tapered off. 


Mr. Myer: Mr. Teninga says “as soon 
as possible.” He apparently doesn’t 
say “now,” which I am glad to hear. 
Until there is adequate housing for 
the man with an income of up to $300 
a month there must be rent control. 


Mr. Downs: I say take it off gradu- 
ally, but get started at an adjustment. 
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Emphasizes rent control as the cause of the rental housing shortage. 


Commonweal 49:627, Ap. 8, ’49. “Home Rule Rent Control.” ‘ 
Describes the dangers of having rent control decided by cities and states. 


Consumer Reports 14:280-1, Je. ’49. “The New Rent Escalator.” 

A denunciation of the Woods’ formula which according to Consumers 
Union let landlords base increased rents on “the fair net operating income” or 
“needlessly swollen expenses.” 


Consumer Reports 14:418-19, Sept. ’49. “Rent Increases—More of the Same.” 

A letter from Housing Expediter Woods to Consumers Union concerning 
rent decontrols, and Consumers Union’s answer based on the size and number 
of rent increase following decontrol, as revealed by figures released from 
Wood’s office. 


Consumer Reports 15:40, Ja. 50. “Rent Control.” 
A reprint from The Evening Star of Washington, D.C. tells the story of 
the real estate industry and its lobby during the rent control crisis. 


Consumer Reports 15:86, Feb. ’50. “Rent Control.” 
Brief resume of rent increases following decontrol as shown by a six-city 
survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Fortune p. 96-8, Dec, ’49. “How Government Corrupts: French Rent Control 
Was Originally Well Intended.” 

Strict control meant that whereas other “civilized European countries spent 
11 to 30 per cent of family income on housing, France spent only 3 per cent... 
and for thirty-five years house construction has been almost nonexistent.” 


Monthly Labor Review 70:258-6, Mr. ’50. “Rent Increases After Decontrol 
Actions.” R. BECKHARDT. 

“Changes in residential rents in seven cities, and the extent of national 
decontrol authorized by federal, state, and local actions.” Included statistics. 


Nation 168:542, My. 14, ’49. “Parlaying An Error Into A Disaster.” 
Shows why many landlords, as well as tenants, were against the “Woods 
formula” which allowed landlords to pad their expense columns. 


Newsweek 33:15-18, My. 23, ’49. “Who’ll Pay More?” 
Indicates the number of landlords in four large cities who would expect to 
win rent rises under the “Woods formula.” 


New Republic 122:7, My. 8, ’59. “Rent Control Warning.” 

Interesting summary of the effects of rent decontrol in several large cities 
as it appeared in May 1950, and a forecast of lowered purchasing power if 
controls are not extended. 


New Republic 120:7, Ap. 11, 49. “Rent Control, A Partial Victory.” 
Shows the activities of the $3 million real estate lobby against rent control 
and lists some of the provisions of the control law. 
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Newsweek 33:19-20, Feb. 7, 49. “Tulsa Plan.” 


Describes the plan started by Wallace Joshua Murphy of Tulsa to with- 
draw housing units from the rental market and evict tenants in order to dis- 
courage government interference in the rent problem. 


Newsweek 34:20, Jl. 11, 49. “Big Thaw.” 


Lists the points entitling landlords to higher rentals under Housing 
Expediter Woods rules of June 29, 1949. 


Reviewing Stand p. 1-12, Feb. 27, ’49. “Our Housing Problem, Rent Control.” 
T. WOODS and others. 


A radio discussion by the National Housing Expediter, the President of 
the Chicago Real Estate Board, and a Consultant on Rent Control and C.I.O. 
attorney, focusing on rents, building costs and types of control. 


Survey 85:593-6, Nov. ’49. “What Rent Control Amounts To.” M. R. WHITE- 
BOOK. 


Indicates the practical application of the rent control law of 1949 to the 
problems of the tenants, as well as pointing out the difficulties faced by the 
Housing Expediter. 


United States News and World Report 26:15-16, Mr. 11, ’49. “Landlords: 
Forgotten Men of Inflation.” 


The landlord’s story of rent control giving pros and cons of the solutions 
offered for their problems. 


United States News and World Report 26:16, Ap. 1, ’49. “Start of Rent Con- 
trol’s End; Congress Eases Restrictions on Landlords.” 


An interpretation of the revised rent-control law of April 1949. 


United States News and World Report 26:55-6, Ap. 8, 49. “What Happens 
Now to Controls on Rent.” 

Discusses the changes in the 1949 rent control act and answers many of 
the questions interesting to both tenants and landlords. 


United States News and World Report 26:42, Ap. 29, ’49. “About Changes in 
Rent-Control Rules.” 

Questions and answers on rent regulation as it concerns both tenants and 
landlords. 


United States. House. Committee on Banking and Currency. Extensions of 
Rent Control 1949: hearings, Feb. 7-28, 1949, on H.R. 198, AR. 791, AR lTSl, 
H.R. 1851, H.R. 2291, and H.R. 2482. Washington D.C. Superintendent of Doc. 
749, 

Testimonies for and against the 1949 control bill. 
United States. Senate. Committee on Banking and Currency. Rent Control 
Legislation: hearings before a sub-committee, Mar. 3-11, 1949, on S. 434, S. 600, 
and S. 888. Washington, D.C., Supt. of Doc. ’49. (U.S. 81st Congress, 1st 
session) 

Arguments pro and con on rent control. 


ournal of Political Economy 57: 106-17, Ap. ’49. “Have We Underestimated 
hes ts Rents and Shelter Expenditures?” S. J. MAISEL. 

Emphasizes the inadequacy of data on which to base estimates and points 

out that the average rents paid by tenants have risen 37 per cent and shelter 

payments by 40-70 per cent, necessitating reconsideration of many housing 


problems. 
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VOLUME XIllI 


. Are We Losing the Cold War in 


Asia? 


. Should the Federal Government 


Support Farm Prices? 


. Should Prices Go Down Now? 
. Preparing for Atomic Age Prob- 


lems. 


. Can We Stop Drunken Driving? 
. How Big Should Business Get? 


Should the President Be Elected 
By a Direct Vote of the People? 


- What Can Medicine Do for the 


Aged? 


. What Should the Government Do 


for the Aged? 


. That Man John L. Lewis. 
. Christianity and Communism. 
. Is Aviation Fulfilling Its Peace- 


time Role? 


. We Forsee in 1950. 
. Selling Your Ideas on the Job. 


VOLUME XIV 


- Is Mercy Killing Justifiable? 


Can We Stop the Common Cold? 
What Is America Reading? 
Should America Develop the 
World’s Resources? 


Have You Read These 


Reviewing Stand 
Transcripts? 


List of all available Reviewing Stand 
discussions on request 


The Responsibilities of Business 
to Society. 

Should We Educate the Spirit in 
Our Public Schools? 

The Problem of Allergy. 

Is Deficit Spending Sound? 

The Saar—European Trouble 
Spot. 

Should Children Be Spanked? 
Are We Neglecting the Excep- 
tional Child? 

Should Gambling Be Legalized? 


. Is A United Church Possible 


Now? 


. The Fact-Finding Board in Labor 


Disputes. 


. Do Our Democratic Liberties De- 


pend on Mental Health? 


. Are We Drifting Toward Social- 


ism? 


. How Can We Combat Musical 


Illiteracy? 
Do We Want the Welfare State? 


. Natural Versus Synthetic Rubber. 


Can We Maintain a Bipartisan 
Foreign Policy? 

Divorce: An American Tragedy. 
Can We Control Divorce? 


. What Is Happening to Our War 


Babies? 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


01 I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 
CL] I enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 
OU I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription 


(Single copies are available at 10 cents each.) 
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